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parture the manager of the hotel refused to serve meals to
Feodor Mikhailovich. He said, "You don't need to eat be-
cause you don't know how to earn a living. We'll give you
tea, that's all."
"Thus, since yesterday," Dostoevsky wrote to Suslova, "I
have not eaten, and have fed only on tea; and it is frightful
tea, without anything to nibble on. They do not clean my
shoes or clothes. They do not answer my rings, and the em-
ployees treat me with an indescribable and typically German
contempt. In the eyes of a German, there is no greater crime
than to be poor and fail to pay on the appointed date."
To preserve his dignity, Dostoevsky would leave the hotel
before mealtime and return only at nightfall, but this daily
exercise only sharpened his appetite, so he resigned himself
to staying in his room. He read books and wrote a consider-
able number of letters asking for money although he could
not afford to buy stamps.
"For three days now," he wrote, "I have had only tea
mornings and nights, and strangely enough I am not too
hungry. What is annoying is that they find fault with me at
every turn, and occasionally I am unable to get a candle for
the night."
He implored Polina, Baron Wrangel at Copenhagen, Her-
zen in Geneva, Miliukov and the publisher Katkov in Rus-
sia. But Wrangel was away on leave, Herzen was on a moun-
tain trip, and Miliukov, whom Dostoevsky asked to sell
one of his future books for three hundred rubles, met with
refusal at the Reading Library, the Contemporary, and the
Annals of the Fatherland. Katkov, to whom he offered a
novel of five or six sheets for the Russian Messenger, gave no
sign of life.
Nonetheless, Dostoevsky was captivated by the plot of his